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THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

THE INCREASING USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

The English Bible fills today a larger place in the curriculum 
of studies of the leading theological seminaries of this country 
than at any previous period in their history. The revival of the 
study of Hebrew which began about thirty years ago has been 
speedily followed by a tendency, already far advanced, to make 
Hebrew an elective study even for the highest degree granted by 
the best theological schools; and the expansion of the curriculum 
to include as electives the other Semitic languages and literatures 
has been accompanied by a decline in the number of students 
studying Hebrew. In the New Testament field also, in an increas- 
ingly large part of the instruction, the English Bible is used chiefly 
or exclusively, and the question whether New Testament Greek shall 
follow Old Testament Hebrew into the list of elective studies, al- 
ready raised in some quarters, is likely to be earnestly discussed in 
the near future. 

THE DEMAND FOR EFFECTIVE MINISTERS 

Prominent among the causes that have brought about this 
result is the pressure of new studies upon the curriculum. This 
pressure has arisen largely from the increasing demand for a 
minister who, whether technically a scholar or not, shall be effi- 
cient in the work of the ministry. To read Isaiah in Hebrew is 
felt to be of less importance than the ability to make oneself a 
factor of influence in the life of the city and country, as Isaiah did 
in his day. The ability to interpret Paul's epistles with exactness 
signifies far less than the capacity to do for the men of today a work 
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comparable in influence and value to that which the courageous 
apostle did for his contemporaries. 

THE CHANGED CONCEPTION OF SCRIPTURE 

Along with this change of emphasis there has undoubtedly 
gone a change in our conception of the nature of Scripture. The 
exact interpretation of messianic prophecy, or of the Pauline 
doctrine of election, is felt to be of less importance than was once 
the case, in part because these doctrines are themselves of less 
vital significance to us. They are important because they repre- 
sent stages in the development of biblical thought, but they are not 
finally determinative for present-day thought. This change 
in the estimate of doctrine has been accompanied — partly as 
cause, partly as result — by a transfer of emphasis from the lin- 
guistic and minutely exegetical studies to those that are more 
broadly historical. To read Hebrew to know its syntax, even to 
interpret the books of the Old Testament, or of the New, are only 
means to an end; the thing desired is the discovery of the history 
of the religious thought and spiritual life of the Hebrew people, 
and the interpretation and valuation of this life with a view to the 
contribution which it can make to the development of the highest 
type of life today. As a consequence we have witnessed the rise, 
or the development into new importance, of such studies as biblical 
introduction, biblical history, and biblical theology, all of them 
historical studies in the strictest sense. 

THE WIDENING OF RESEARCH 

Now in all these fields, the research that is necessary to reach 
assured results demands not only a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek, and the practice of a most exact art of interpretation, but 
a broad knowledge of the thought and literature of the period, and 
the total thought movement of the age. But precisely because 
of the breadth and difficulty of the studies required to prosecute 
researches in this field, there is a growing feeling on the part both 
of faculty and of students that the majority of the latter cannot 
prosecute original research in this field, and must therefore rely 
for their knowledge upon the researches of the few. 
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THE CONSEQUENT DIFFERENTIATION OF MINISTERS 

The perception of this fact carries with it the recognition of 
the necessity of a differentiation of students — not on the basis of 
ability, but of function — into two classes. 

That there may be continual progress and not stagnation in 
biblical studies, a few of each generation of biblical students must 
not only know the languages in which the books of the Bible were 
written, but Syriac, Assyrian, Arabic, and Egyptian. They must not 
only know the story of the Israelitish kingdoms as told in the Bible, 
but the history of the period as learned from all available sources. 
They must acquire not only the art of literary interpretation, so 
as to be able to ascertain the meaning of the text of Jeremiah, 
or John, or Paul, but the even more difficult art of literary criticism, 
by which they may judge of the relative date of various parts of 
the literature. Moreover, they must acquire the art of historical 
construction by which from the data yielded by exegesis and 
criticism they may, little by little, and with gradually increasing 
perfection, reproduce the history of Israel's religious experience, 
from those early days when Jehovah was a tribal God who went 
out to battle against the gods of other desert tribes, to the hour of 
the supreme revelation of the one supreme and righteous God in 
Jesus the Christ. 

But it is almost too manifest to require discussion, that with 
the enlarged scope of this task, it becomes impossible that all 
of those who are to be ministers, even of those who are to be reck- 
oned as educated ministers, can be original scholars in this field. 
That they may give adequate attention to other phases of the 
work of the minister, many must be content to accept the results 
of scholarship in the biblical field without having themselves 
become original investigators. 

THE DANGER OF EXCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION 

Here, however, it is necessary to interpose a caveat. We 
must guard against too sharp and rigid a division between the 
scholarly investigator and the practical working minister. The 
result of such division is disastrous, whether the practical worker 
accepts without question the decisions of the scholar in his study 
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or rejects them as the vagaries of the impractical investigator, 
who knows books perhaps, but is ignorant of life. There must 
be many who, having proceeded far enough along the paths of 
biblical scholarship to be able to estimate intelligently the results 
reached by those who press on still farther, shall be able to speak 
from the pulpit with a knowledge that is not wholly at second hand. 
There must be specialization and differentiation, but the middle 
man, who is neither a scholar only, nor an unscholarly practical 
man, but both scholarly and practical, is quite as necessary as 
those who stand at either extreme. The gift of discernment of 
spirits is as important as that of prophecy or scholarship. 

The study of the Bible on the basis of the original languages 
and the study of it through the medium of the English Version must 
therefore stand side by side in the curriculum of the theological 
school. Neither must be allowed to displace the other, or to 
crowd the other into a place of inferiority. The study of the Bible 
in English should not be looked upon as a makeshift for inferior 
students, nor should the study of the original languages be reserved 
for a few dry-as-dust would-be professors. 

THE STUDY OF HEBREW AND GREEK MUST BE RETAINED 

The study of the Hebrew language belongs in the curriculum 
of every thoroughly equipped theological school, and though made 
elective should be open to all qualified students. But it must 
be recognized that for the majority of students a choice must be 
made between the study of Hebrew on the one hand and such 
studies on the other hand as will furnish them with that larger 
and deeper appreciation of the nature and meaning of the Old 
Testament which cannot be secured by devotion to Hebrew gram- 
mar, lexicography, and exegesis. The average student cannot 
secure both of these advantages. The legitimate demand made 
upon his time and energy by other fields of study prevents him 
from giving sufficient attention to the Old Testament to enable him 
to feel at home both in the linguistic and in the historical and 
theological phases of Hebrew literature. Experience shows that 
when Hebrew was a required subject in the theological curriculum, 
the students secured, in the majority of cases, neither a satisfactory 
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command of Hebrew nor an adequate understanding of the mean- 
ing and value of the Old Testament. 

It is to be hoped that the majority of students entering the 
higher grade of theological schools will come from the colleges 
with an already acquired knowledge of Greek. Lack of such 
knowledge should not indeed act as a bar to admission to the 
divinity school; provision should be made for the beginning of 
Greek, as well as Hebrew, in the theological school. The time 
may even come when Greek as well as Hebrew should be made 
elective. But for some time it seems probable that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, a knowledge of one of the biblical languages should be 
required, in order to introduce the student to a kind of study 
which cannot be pursued, and to give him a point of view which 
cannot be acquired, solely through the study of the Bible in English. 

THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE EQUALLY NECESSARY 

But on the other hand it is certain that such biblical study as 
is not only possible on the basis of the English Bible, but is most 
effectively prosecuted on this basis, must fill a large place in the 
biblical curriculum, and that this applies not only to schools which 
set low standards of admission and not only to the less scholarly 
students in schools of high grade but even to the most scholarly 
students in the best schools. The establishment of chairs of the 
English Bible is to be deprecated. It tends to imply that the 
English Bible is something else than the Bible; it tends to brand 
as unscholarly the biblical work which is done without the use 
of Hebrew or Greek and, by separating this work from that done 
on the basis of the original languages and placing it in the hands 
of professors who use only English, tends to make it unscholarly 
in fact. The English Bible should be used, not chiefly to avoid 
the labor of using Hebrew or Greek, but to enable professor and 
student to do a kind of scholarly work in which the use of the 
original languages, except for occasional reference, is easily dis- 
pensed with, and thus to acquire a larger and deeper knowledge 
of the Bible and its religion, Thus used, it becomes an instrument 
for the promotion of scholarship, and a means of developing an 
effective ministry. 



